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ILOKO HUNTING AND FISHING, BASKETRY 
AND NETTING 


Morice VANOVERBERGH, C.I.C.M. 


Mountain Province, Philippine Islands 


N a previous paper, published in the Philippine Journal of 

Science, we treated Iloko Furniture and Implements, without 
including what referred to weaving, hunting and fishing, although 
the description of a few baskets necessarily found its place there. 
In this paper we shall supply that omission, except for the de- 
scription of the Iloko loom, which was published separately in 
Annali Lateranensi, 1941, 5:221-52. 

Here again we shall avoid as much as possible all names that 
are obviously of Spanish origin, and we shall give only those 
that came to our personal notice, arranging them alphabetically 
for the greater use of the missionary and the explorer. 


abubit: A kind of small basket in the shape of a long-necked 
bottle, about 4 inches high below the neck. It is used for hold- 
ing sweets, mostly dodomén (immature rice, roasted before it is 
pounded), and is given to little children to play with. 

agéng: The funnel-shaped entrance of a bow net. Agdig also 
means “ nose.” 

agpdng: A small lathlike strip of bamboo from 3 to 4 inches 
long, frequently used in netting. Its breadth varies according to 
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the width of the meshes. The latter are formed over the agpdig, 
and in this way uniformity of the meshes is obtained. 

agsdw: Skimmer. The agsdw consists of a handle made of 
wood or bamboo, and a round wickerwork (inakilis) blade. It is 
used for skimming bdsi (an alcoholic beverage obtained from the 
juice of the sugar cane). 

agtiy(an): Any large piece of cloth used in fishing (tibek fish, 
crawfish, etc.). The cloth is spread on the bottom of a river or 
brook, and kept in place by a certain amount of pebbles; both 
sides are provided with a palitigping weir. After some time the 
agiyan is lifted up by its four corners and drawn out of the 
water. 

(in)akip: Covering one another. This refers to the position of 
several sections of bamboo split into halves, and facing one an- 
other with the concave side, in such a way as to show nothing 
but the convex part on either side, each split bamboo fitting half 
in one opposite split bamboo and half in the next one. 

aktiip(an): To gather up with both hands, for instance a certain 
amount of ipon (a kind of very small fish moving in large 
shoals), out of the sea. An is a suffix of substantival verbs. 

dlad: Fence; hedge. Surrounding a garden, a house yard, ete. 

alimbdyong: Sling. The alimbdéyong generally consists of a 
strip of the limb of a leaf of the buri palm (silag, Corypha elata). 
Both ends of the strip are held in the hand, and it is whirled 
around until, by loosing one end, the missile, which is mostly a 
stone, is let fly. Other slings, consisting of a short strap of 
leather with two strings fastened to its ends, are seen occasionally. 

annuyop: The fruit of several verbenaceous shrubs (Callicarpa 
sp.) used as a fish poison. It is first pounded in a mortar and 
then thrown into the water. When cooked this fruit is sometimes 
used to poison dogs. Cf. saligaw. 

anip: Hunter. A dog that scents game, or is trained to the 
chase. Antp also means “ hunting with dogs.” 

(in)anup(dn): Game, quarry. 

appan: Bait. 

apput(én): To cover with the hand, with a piece of cloth, ete., 
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the eyes, a hole entered by a bird, ete. En is a suffix of sub- 
stantival verbs. 

apras(en): To beat, to strike (heads of trees), with a stick, a 
bamboo pole, etc., in order to cause fruits, leaves, June bugs, ete., 
to drop down. £n is a suffix of substantival verbs. 

(ar-)érak: Nest egg. Ardk means “ assisting, accompanying ”’; 
drak means “wine, gin, ete.”; the reduplication indicates re- 
semblance. 

(as-)asdd: A kind of trap for fish, more especially mudfish, 
being a wickerwork (inakilis) bell-shaped device, with stakes 
projecting at the mouth and very sharp. It is held in one hand, 
at the top, and repeatedly pushed down into the water until the 
sharp stakes reach the bottom; fish betray their presence inside 
by floundering against the sides of the trap, at which occurrence 
they are caught by the hand that remains free. Asdd is a kind 
of agricultural fork used like a dibble to make holes in the 
ground; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(inJayobo: Tatted. Not: braided. Said of ropes. Cf. 
s(injallapid andt(in)ali. 

bddo: Coating. The basketwork in which a demijohn, etc., is 
inclosed. Bddo also means “ coat.” 

(kaba)bdi: The shorter of the two handles of a sdyot net. Cf. 
(kala) laki. 

bdakir: Forest, woods. 

bakling: A catch, usually consisting of a pin made of heavy 
bamboo, and used to keep open an automatic trap or the noose 
of an automatic snare; when touched the bakling falls down and 
releases the noose or the shutting device of the trap. A bakling 
is used in the sib trap, in the tady snare, in the kalubkib trap, 
ete. 

(ba)baké: A kind of basket resembling the kalupi in every 
particular, but used almost exclusively by members of some so- 
called non-Christian tribes, to store provisions for the journey, 
ete.; it is generally carried on the back like a knapsack. Cf. 
(pa)takbd. 

baldis: Automatic bow and arrow. A kind of snare set in 
bushes, reeds, ete., and consisting of a small slender pointed stick, 
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arranged in such a way as to be thrown like an arrow as soon as 
its support is touched by some extraneous body. These snares 
are placed in clearings in the forest, where the vegetation is very 
sparse, or in cultivated plots surrounded by thickets, and a com- 
paratively large number of them are usually set over a given area. 

baldiit: Catapult. A contrivance for throwing small stones, 
ete.: (a). An elastic band attached either to a forked stick or to 
the thumb and the index of one hand; (b). A small thin lath of 
bamboo; one of its ends is held firmly in one hand and the missile 
is placed on it near the other end, which is pushed down and im- 
mediately released by the hand that remains free. Cf. (pa/Isiit. 

balénok: A small lathlike strip of bamboo, sharpened at one 
end, and pushed between the parts of a mat, ete., in order to 
facilitate the passing of the surdip (used in the reparation or 
patching of mats, etc.). 

balilang: A large open-worked basket with a flat square foot- 
less bottom and a round rim. The balilafig has no cover and is 
used for holding tobacco leaves, fodder, ete. 

baluybiy: A kind of rather large deep bag net, provided at the 
rim with a hoop of heavy bamboo, and used to ecateh fish in still 
water, more especially mudfish. The balwybiy is set in the water 
with the hoop in a vertical position; it is watched with care, and 
as soon as some movement indicates the presence of a fish the 
mouth of the net is closed and the animal is caught with the 
hand. 

banniit: Fishhook. 

bantak: A raft provided with a sail and used in fishing. The 
sail consists of a square piece of cloth fixed at the fore part of the 
raft by means of three bamboos (two uprights and a horizontal 
one that connects the tops of the other two), to which it is at- 
tached on three sides, the lower side remaining free. A large 
fishhook is commonly, although not necessarily, attached to the 
fore part of the bantdk, in order to catch large fish. A raft with- 
out sail is usually called rakit. 

banudr: A kind of funnel-shaped bag net used for catching fish 
in shallow rivers and brooks. The banudr is provided with two 
hoops of heavy bamboo, one at the rim and another one, much 
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smaller, at a certain distance from the first one. In order to set 

the banudr a stick is driven into the bed of the river and the 

larger of the two hoops is attached to it by means of a string. 
bangkat: Cf. bokatot. 

baér: Switch; noose and switch. Extensively used in automatic 
snares, for instance, the tady, ete. 

barekbék: A kind of small bow net used to catch fresh-water 
lobsters. The berekbék is made of coarse wickerwork (heavy 
bamboo) and is about one foot long with a diameter of 4 inches 
at the mouth. Its funnel-shaped entrance has a double row of 
sharp points (serrég). Several barekbék are set together and 
covered with pebbles to keep them in place; roasted bran is put 
inside and serves as a bait. Cf. bdbo, (paj)libtok and sallagodng. 

barikes: Girdle, belt, cincture, sash. 

baringring: A kind of scoop net, almost in the shape of a land- 
ing net and used for fishing in rivers, ponds, ete. The netting is 
attached at its mouth, which is round, to four pieces of bamboo; 
two of them have ends that meet at one side, cross one another 
and project. into a handle. The barifigring is held either in one 
hand at the intersection of the two pieces of bamboo, or in both 
hands, one taking hold of the projecting handle. Cf. bdtok, 
dosdés, sdgap and sdyot. 

basibas: Cf, paldpal. 

(pa)batay: Any kind of stick (wood, bamboo, etc.) used to 
catch chickens that are roosting in places not easily accessible. 
A piece of cloth is wound around the top of the stick, which is 
brought as near as possible to the chicken that has to be caught; 
when the latter shifts its position and comes to roost on the 
pabatay, the whole is brought down very quietly until the animal 
can be reached with the hand. From the stem batdy and the 
instrumental prefix pa. 

baténg: A kind of large coarse rectangular net used in hunting. 
The batéfg is spread in a vertical position, one of its longer sides 
touching the ground; then the animal (wild boar, deer, ete.) is 
chased toward the net, where it gets entangled in the meshes, and 
is killed by a couple of men, who were lying in wait somewhere 
near the place of the baténg. 
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(bat)baténg: A kind of scoop net used for fishing in rivers, 
ponds, ete. The batbatéfig consists of a rectangular piece of net- 
ting attached at the corners to two sticks (bamboos), one at each 
end, in such a way as to take the form of a half cylinder (cut 
lengthwise) ; at one of the longer sides or edges several pieces of 
lead (sinkers) are fixed at regular intervals, while at the opposite 
side a certain amount of short pieces of bamboo (floats) are at- 
tached in the same way. The fisherman takes hold of the pro- 
jecting parts of the two sticks on the side of the floats, one in 
each hand; in this way the edge provided with the pieces of lead 
has necessarily to go down, while the other edge remains afloat. 
The reduplication indicates resemblance: a net similar to the 
baténg. 

There is also another kind of batbatéig which is much larger; 
its sinkers consist of balls of earthenware, and it is handled by 
two persons, each of them taking hold of one of the sticks; usu- 
ally a group of men help in driving the fish toward the net. 

batok: A kind of scoop net used in fishing ipon (a kind of very 
small fish which, after having been hatched in sea water, ascends 
rivers). The bdtok consists of a piece of cloth woven in the 
‘shape of a bag with a rectangular mouth; either of its longer 
‘sides or edges is attached to a stick or bamboo; these are taken 
hold of by the fisherman, somewhere near the center, one in each 
hand. Batok also means “ diving.” Cf. baritgring, dosdés, sdgap 
and sdyot. 

batuldig: Cf. takkdb. 

batt(en): To whip, to lash, to flog, to scourge. En is a suffix 
of substantival verbs. 

baydbay: A supplementary net placed in a vertical position on 
either side of an ordinary fishing net (kasdg, etc.), in order to 
force the fish to enter the latter. Both baydbay and paliigping 
serve the same purpose, but the former finds its place between 
the net and the palitgping. The same name is applied to either 
of the two wings of a seine (daklis, ete.) ; they form its principal 
part and force the fish to enter the bag, which is situated at the 
center. 

bay-6n: A kind of deep bag or sack made of strips of the limbs 
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of silag (buri palm, Corypha elata. Roxb.) leaves, and used for 
holding rice, coffee, ete. Ordinary sacks are known as sdko 
(Spanish saco), kostdl (Sp. costal) or laiggétce (Chinese?). 

bayyating: A round black berry, the fruit of a kind of vine, 
used as fish poison. 

bedbéd: Band, bandage, swathe. 

(ag)bissdyot: To hang, to be suspended by the neck. Said 
only of living beings. 

bitéki: Missile or projectile of the blowgun. It consists of a 
small quantity of clay kneaded into a ball. The blowgun is 
known by its Spanish name cerbatana, pronounced sarbatdna. 

bébo: A kind of large bownet used to catch fresh-water shrimps 
(ktiros, ete.). The bdbo is made of fine wickerwork (heavy 
bamboo) and is about one yard long with a diameter of one foot 
at the mouth. Its funnel-shaped entrance has a double row of 
sharp points (serrég). Cf. barekbék. 

bogsit: A kind of large cylindrical basket, about one yard 
deep with a diameter of 2 feet. The bogstit is made of close- 
woven strips of heavy bamboo and has no foot. It is used for 
holding anything one wants to keep out of the way. Bogsitt also 
means “ agonizing.” 

bokdtot: A kind of basket in the shape of a demijohn made of 
woven strips of heavy bamboo, and about one foot in diameter 
at its largest breadth. It is used for holding fish, by people actu- 
ally fishing either with the hand or with some kind of net or trap. 

buli: Lead; wharve or whorl; sinker: any of the pieces of lead 
or balls of earthenware that are attached to one of the sides of 
several kinds of fishing nets (daklis, batbatéig, etc.). 

buligengén: A labbdé basket without border (lebléb and sigpit) 
or foot (pdkad). 

(pam)irak: Cf. sdyot. From the stem birak, “undoing a 
weir, etc.,” and the instrumental prefix patig (7g combined with 
b into m). Binurdkan means “ catch ” (literally: what has been 
caught); 2m . . . an is the past form of the substantival suffix an. 

burdyok: Cf. bébo. 

(pa)dakdék: A kind of automatic snare for birds. It consists 
of a noose spread on the ground and attached to a switch (a 
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strip of bamboo) stuck in the ground at a little distance from 
the noose. The switch is bent over and kept in place by means 
of a bakling catch. The bait consists of unhusked rice (pdgay) 
strewn on the ground in the center of the noose. The bird is usu- 
ally caught at the neck. From the stem dakddk, “ brought ashore 
by the current,” and the instrumental prefix pa. [padakdak 
means “ to set (a snare) for somebody.” 

daklis: A kind of seine. A very large rectangular net provided 
with a bag in the center, and used for fishing in the sea near the 
shore. Either of the two ends of the daklis is attached to a 
bamboo which is provided with a long rope. One of the ropes is 
held by several men who remain ashore; the other one together 
with the bulk of the net is taken hold of by the rest of the men 
who ascend a bilég canoe and proceed as far as possible into the 
sea, gradually lowering the net. The daklis is kept in a vertical 
position by means of a certain number of small pieces of bamboo 
(floats) attached to one of its longer sides or edges, and a certain 
number of balls of earthenware (sinkers) attached to the other 
side. When the rowers decide that they have gone far enough. 
they come back, jump on land at some distance from the starting 
place, and help their companions drawing the net ashore, the two 
groups steadily approaching one another. The two large wings 
(baydbay) of the daklis force the fish to enter the bag, which is 
the last to land by means of the combined efforts of all the men 
who give it a strong final jerk. 

dapilag: A kind of shallow basket, more or less resembling a 
big winnow. The dapilag has a flat square footless bottom and 
a round rim, and is about 2 inches deep with a diameter of 11% 
feet at the mouth, 

(pa)datar: A kind of automatie snare for jungle fowls, quails 
and other birds. A kind of pathway of wickerwork (like that of 
Tloko floors) is arranged on the ground in such a way as to gradu- 
ally ascend until a kind of triangle of bamboos is reached upon 
which it rests. This triangle is placed in a slanting position with 
the apex stuck in the ground and the base meeting the end of the 
wickerwork pathway at an obtuse angle; then a noose is spread 
between the three sides of the triangle and its end is attached to 
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some fixed object at a certain distance from the whole contri- 
vance. The bird ascends the wickerwork passage and coming to 
the end of it falls down into the noose, which it forces to close 
through its own weight. From the stem datdr, “ floor,” and the 
instrumental prefix pa. 

diwig: Awry, distorted, deformed, misshapen. Said of baskets, 
jars, ete. 

(pa)dokd6k: A kind of ldwin fishing tackle with a long fishing 
rod. The padokdok is used when the water is very deep. Dokdék 
means “ pushing into a hole ”; the prefix is an instrumental. 

dosdés: A kind of very shallow scoop net with a round rim 
about one yard in diameter, and used for fishing marine shrimps, 
ete. Its framing is the same as that of the barifigriig. 

(sinagdu)dud: Consisting of two threads, strands, strings, etc., 
twisted together. Dud means “two”; the prefix forms distribu- 
tive numbers. 

(galong)gdlong: Swing. A contrivance used as a swing for 
little children. It is made of piiser bamboos (Schizostachyum 
fenixii. Gamble) and, in shape and texture, resembles an dbotig 
pigsty in miniature, except that vertical sections of bamboo keep 
the horizontal pieces apart. All parts of the galoviggdlofvig are 
strung on four ropes, vines or strips of rattan whose ends are 
fastened overhead. The child sits down inside with its feet 
dangling outside. 

galumpdapa: Cf. abubit. 

gamaw: Float. Any of the small pieces of heavy bamboo that 
are attached to one of the sides of several kinds of fishing nets 
(daklis, batbaténg, ete.) in order to buoy them up. 

gampol: A brown dye obtained from the bark of the jambool 
or Java plum (Eugenia jambolana. Lam.) and used to dye fish- 
ing nets (daklis, tudd, ete.) and ropes (fishermen’s trousers, etc.) , 
so that fish will not be frightened away by them. 

gapas(en): To top (with a sickle, young shoots of palay that 
have to be transplanted). En is a suffix of substantival verbs. 

gasagas(en): To sift (ipon fish, ete.). The tpon being very 
small, it is very often mixed with sand almost hopelessly ; in order 
to separate the fish from the sand, it is placed in an ordinary 
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basket and the whole is soaked in water with the result that the 
fish floats and the sand sinks. 

gadud: Oar. 

gaydng: Spear, lance. 

gettdy: Netting needle. A kind of slender shuttle used in net- 
ting. 

gumbd: A small triangular device made of close-woven strips 
of heavy bamboo and provided with a handle of the same ma- 
terial attached perpendicularly to two of the sides of the triangle. 
The gumbd is used to lade any kind of liquid out of its receptacle, 
more especially to scoop a shallow part of a river, a brook, ete., 
that has been dammed off, in order to catch the fish it contains. 

gumpdapa: Cf. abubit. 

ikét: Net. A general term. 

inddyon: Hammock; swing. In the first meaning: a swinging 
couch, whether wickerwork or cloth, suspended by two cords, one 
at each end, and mostly used as a cradle for little children. The 
wickerwork hammock is usually made in the shape of a shallow 
boat much broader in the middle than at both ends. 

(pa)ipit: A trap used for catching monkeys. The paipt con- 
sists of a section of heavy bamboo that has been split at one of 
the ends, the jaws being kept apart by the insertion of a grain of 
maize; when this is taken out by the monkey, the jaws of the 
bamboo are released and the animal is pinched on the spot. 
From the stem ipit, “ chela, pincers,” and the instrumental pre- 
fix pa. 

kdgab: Cf. kaldlaw. 

kdka: A kind of lasso, being a rope with a running noose at- 
tached to the top of a section of bamboo, and used to catch pigs, 
horses, ete. Both the bamboo and the end of the rope are held 
in the hand of the pursuer. Cf. lastd. 

kaldlaw: Any kind of open-worked basket with a compara- 
tively small opening, used to transport chickens from one place 
to another. 

kalaiigkdtig(en): To form into a ring, a link, a chain, ete., to 
catenate, to connect in a series of links, ties, etc. For instance: 
a series of rings in the form of a chain made of strips of paper 
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of different colors, and used for decorating purposes; the warp 
that has to be transferred from the warping frame to the warp 
beam of the loom: it is arranged in such a way as to form a 
series of loops (a kind of running knots) that are easily straight- 
ened out one after another by pulling at both ends of the chain 
in an opposite direction: this is done to prevent the warp threads 
from getting entangled or mixed up. Kalaigkdig means “ ring, 
link ”; en is a suffix of substantival verbs. Cf. kdwar. 

kalaskds: A rope to the whole length of which pieces of the 
outer husk of the coconut are attached. Its use is the same as 
that of the uddud. 

(pa)kalatkadt: Any kind of support for climbing plants, as 
stakes, brushwood, trellises, ete. Kalatkdt means “ climbing ”; 
the prefix is an instrumental. 

kalladwit: Hook. For instance: the stump of a branch that is 
left attached to the axis (a pole of wood or bamboo); it is used 
for pulling down fruits, flowers, ete. 

kalubkuib: A trap for mudfish. A bamboo fence with a single 
opening is set in a brook against some precipitous part of the 
bank, and in the opening a board is fixed in such a way as to be 
kept up by means of a baklitg catch; when the mudfish enters the 
opening, it has to touch the bakling, and this causes the board to 
fall down and close the exit. 

kalupi: A kind of basket with a flat rectangular bottom (about 
15 x 8 in.), used for storing rice, ete. The kalupi is about as deep 
as it is broad (usually about 15 in.), and the cover, which is of the 
same material and texture as the rest of the basket, fits the latter 
like a cap, covering it for about one fourth of its height, at the 
top. 

kalupkiip(an): To cover. For instance: to overlay with a thin 
covering of gold (to gild), to furnish with a shoe (the hoof of a 
horse, a cow, etc.). 

kamdlig: A kind of granary much lower than the ordinary 
agadmang granary. Its walls are at right angles with the floor 
and it usually has a bigger capacity than the agadmang. It is 
made of timber or bamboo and is covered with a gable roof. 
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kammdig: A kind of small net resembling a tabikol, and used 
for fishing in rivers, brooks, ete. 

(ag)kammél: To fish with the hands. Ag is a prefix of adjec- 
tival verbs. 

kdras: Cf. gumbdé. Kardsan or karsdn means “ to scoop, to 
empty by lading ”; an is a suffix of substantival verbs. 

karatdy: A kind of basket made of strips of heavy bamboo and 
resembling the aldt (close-woven and in the shape of a cylinder), 
but without cover and of variable size. It is carried on the back 
by travelers, who use it for holding blankets, clothes, etc., by 
corn pickers, ete. 

karods: A kind of ladle consisting of a cuplike spoon, made of 
strips of bamboo woven in the manner of chair bottoms but with 
larger holes, and provided with a long handle. It is used as a 
strainer, for instance, to extract sliced camotes (kinalti), kaskarén 
(from the Spanish cascarén, “ eggshell”) balls and other sweets 
from the sugar in which they are boiling. 

karékud: A kind of seine used for fishing in the sea or in 
rivers. It is identical with the daklis in every particular except 
that it is much smaller. Two men are able to draw it ashore and 
the others merely ascend the canoe in order to cast the net and 
to drive the fish in its direction. 

kasdg: A kind of dome-shaped ‘trap for fish set down on the 
bottom of rivers, brooks, ete. Its frame consists of six pieces of 
heavy bamboo, four of them at the bottom, which is flat and 
square, and two others, each of which is bent in such a way as to 
form an arch that connects two opposite angles of the square, 
while both of them cross one another in the middle. Three-quar- 
ters of the dome are covered with a piece of cloth; the fourth, 
toward which the fish is driven, is left open and faces down- 
stream. Cf. uddud. 

kdwar: Chain. 

kayyabdng: A kind of basket made of strips of heavy bamboo, 
with a flat square bottom and a round rim that is provided with 
two handles. It is usually about 1% feet deep with a diameter 
of about one yard, and is used for holding and transporting fish. 

kibit: A kind of funnel-shaped trap used to catch fish in 
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brooks, ete. It consists of a section of heavy bamboo, about one- 
fourth of which is split into narrow strips that are spread open 
and formed into wickerwork (inakilis). Kibit also means 
“ niggard.” 

kiléb: A trap for fish set lengthwise in rivers, brooks, ete. The 
kiléb consists of a kind of long inclined plane made of bamboo 
and fenced in on both sides. It gradually rises out of the water 
and its lower end, which is situated upstream, and under water, 
is much broader than the other end, which is situated down- 
stream and above the surface of the water. Cf. (pa) tilid. 

kitaig: Boulter, trawl. A long stout fishing line to which many 
hooks are attached. 

kobo: A kind of trap for mudfish. The kobé consists of a kind 
of rectangular box set upright in the water, with sides made of 
wickerwork (inakilis) and a cover consisting of woven strips of 
heavy bamboo. It has two openings, one on top, which is cov- 
ered with a pebble and used to extract the fish, and another one 
at one of the sides; the latter is provided with a shutter, which 
consists of a small board pressed down by a second pebble on top; 
when the trap is set, the board is kept up by means of a baklifig 
catch, which, on being touched by the fish, causes the shutter to 
glide down and close the exit. 

kobong: A fence built around a young tree, ete., in order to 
protect it from injury. 

(ko)kolbén: A kind of large basket with a flat square bottom 
and a round rim. It is provided with a cover like that of the 
kalupt but much shorter, and is used for holding clothes, cotton 
yarn, ete. Some kokolbén reach a depth of one yard with a 
diameter equally of one yard. 

kolbéig: A kind of deep narrow trunk or chest, usually made 
of bark, and containing dried tobacco leaves. The front side 
and the back are almost square; the other two sides, the bottom, 
and the lid are narrowly rectangular. 

koratadw: The line of the tabikol net. 

kilod: A fine smooth sleeping mat or tkamén with colored 
woven ornamentation. 

(ag)labbég: To agitate the water with the arms in order to 
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dizzy the fish. This is done by a group of people who want to 
fish with the hands. Cf. (ag)kammél. 

(pa)lab-vig: Pitfall. A trap for wild boars. The palab-ig 
consists of a pit with the opening partly surrounded by a fence 
and masked with branches, ete., on which is placed some article 
of food relished by swine. 

(pag)laga: Any kind of material used in weaving basketwork, 
for instance: strips of bamboo, of rattan, of the limbs of palm 
leaves, of the bark of climbing ferns, ete. From the stem ldga, 
“ weaving (basketwork),” and the instrumental prefix pag. 

lagaigdn: A cirelet made of cloth, bamboo, dried banana 
leaves, ete., on which bdfiga jars are placed. The term sagapd is 
much more common and often used to denote any kind of circlet 
on which jars with a round bottom are placed; strictly speaking, 
however, the sagapd is used only with kardmba jars (for holding 
water), the lagaigdn for bdnga jars (for cooking rice). 

(pal)lagté: A trap for mudfish. The pallagt6é consists of a 
kind of box made of bamboo and set in brooks, canals, ete.; its 
cover resembles a gable roof in miniature, uncovered at the ridge 
and overturned. When the fish jumps upon the cover of the 
pallagto, it glides down and falls into the box from where it can- 
not escape. From the stem lagt6é (initial consonant reduplicated), 
“ bounding,” and the instrumental prefix pa. 

(kala)laki: The longer of the two handles of a sdyot net. Cf. 
(kaba) bai. 

lapad: Paddle. Cf. gdud. 

lapdyag: Ear (of a tub, of a basket, ete.). The same term 
refers to the organ of hearing. 

lasa: A kind of very large bow net used for catching marine 
fish. Probably a corrupted form of nasa (Spanish, “ bow net”). 
Cf. bébo. 

lasta: A kind of lasso, identical with the kdka, but used only 
by men on horseback. 

ldwin: Fishing tackle. The ldwin consists of a fish hook, a line 
and a rod; the latter is fixed in the ground and left. Cf. liwlivw. 

(pa)layaw: A trap for mudfish and some kinds of fresh-water 
fish (purdig, ete.). The palaydw consists of a piece of wicker- 
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work (inakilis) rolled up more or less in the shape of a half 
cylinder, and resting horizontally (open side upwards) on two 
rows of bamboo posts, crosswise over a river, brook, ete. The 
piece of wickerwork is higher at the back (downstream) than in 
front, and here it is slightly turned inside; the whole piece pro- 
trudes completely above the surface of the water. As the entire 
outfit is fenced in at both ends and at the back, the fish tries to 
pass the obstacle and jumps into the wickerwork. From the stem 
layaw, “ leaping,” and the instrumental prefix pa. 

lebléb: Border. The lebléb generally consists of a narrow strip 
of bamboo or rattan that covers the rim of a basket, a kattokdng 
hat, ete. Cf. palidpid. 

(agpa)lma: To club into tightness (for instance, flattened 
halves of bamboo woven into fidtid). 

(pa)lnéd: A kind of net identical with the sigay, except that its 
sinkers consist of alternate pieces of bamboo and balls of earthen- 
ware instead of pieces of wood. From the stem lennéd, “ sink- 
ing,” and the instrumental prefix pa. 

(pa)libték: A kind of small bow net used to catch the ipon 
fish that ascend a river. The palibték is made of fine wicker- 
work (heavy bamboo) and is about one foot long with a diameter 
of 8 inches at the mouth. Its funnel-shaped entrance has a dou- 
ble set of sharp points (serrég). From the stem libték, “ escap- 
ing from the net,” and the instrumental prefix pa. Cf. barekbék. 

limbdyong: Cf. alimbayorg. 

(pajlsit: Catapult. A contrivance for throwing small stones, 
ete. The palsiit consists of a small lath of bamboo provided at 
its upper surface with a small groove in which is fixed a thin 
switch (badr); the top of the switch is turned down into the 
groove and a stone, etc., is placed in front of it; the missile is 
thrown by releasing the top of the switch. The name palsiit is 
actually very generally applied to both the real palsiit and the 
baldiit. 

(pajltég: Firearm: gun, rifle, shotgun, carbine, musket, pistol, 
revolver. From the stem litég, “ exploding,” and the instrumental 
prefix pa. 

liwliw: Fishing tackle. The liwliw is used exclusively at sea 
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and consists of a strong pole usually of bamboo (the rod), a piece 
of wire or strong cord (the line), and a large fishhook. The 
latter is thrown overboard and left hanging in the water. 

(pa)lokkét: A kind of kattokdéig hat consisting of a network 
of woven strips of bamboo (open-worked checker) covered with 
leaves of the andaw palm (Livistona rotundifolia). Cf. tagrdang. 

(pa)lséot: Air gun. The palsdot consists of a hollow section of 
bamboo and of a small rod also of bamboo, ; 

(sinan)matd: Open-worked. Applied to woven bamboo. Also 
called: minatd and matamatd. From the stem matd, “ eye,” and 
the prefix sindn indicating resemblance. 

(i)mila: To insert, to implant. Namely: a new, a fresh strip 
of bamboo, ete., while weaving baskets, ete. From the stem 
mila, “plant,” and the substantival prefix 7 indicating instru- 
mentality. 

ngaramiigam: A small daklis seine. 

pagutpuit: A kind of rand. Very thin strips of bamboo, rattan, 
ete., used to fill in; they are found more especially near the 
border of a basket, a hammock, ete., where the ends of the warp 
are folded and intertwined with them. 

pakad: Foot (of a basket). The pdkad generally consists of a 
comparatively broad strip of bamboo attached all around the 
bottom of the basket at the outside. Cf. sigpit. 

(pala)pdla: Seaffold, seaffolding. An elevated platform for 
supporting workmen and materials in building, ete. 

palapal: A missile weapon consisting of a stick, a piece of 
wood, a shoe, ete.; not: a stone, a ball, ete. 

palidpid: Border. The palidpid, which generally consists of 
black strips of nito (Lygodium sp., schizaeaceous ferns), is woven 
into the warp of the basket like the rest of the welt, while the 
lebléb is simply attached to it. 

palingping: A kind of weir placed on either side of a fishing 
net. (kasdg, ete.) in order to foree the fish to enter the latter. 
The palingping may consist of brushwood, stakes, leaves, netting, 
cloth, ete. Cf. baydbay. 

pana: Arrow. 

pangkiad: A kind of large basket resembling the kuribut and 
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provided with a cover of woven bamboo. It is used to hold rice 
after it has been separated from the stalk and before it is 
pounded. 

pangngati: Decoy. A tame cock used to entice jungle fowls 
into a snare. Cf. sidy. 

(pag) patupat(an): Plaited pinnae of (coconut, buri, etc.) palm 
leaves used to wrap up pattipat ti sinubldn (a kind of soft pud- 
ding), the whole outfit taking the shape of a small brick. The 
combination pag . . . an is a locative. 

(ag)pawpdadw: To splash or plash. For instance: ducks, fish, 
children, ete., splashing water. More especially: to wash the 
genitals; which is done by women squatting in front of a basin 
of water and splashing the liquid toward their body. 

(pag) pigad(an): Anything placed at a door and used to wipe 
the feet or the shoes on. For instance: a mat, a rag, a scraper, 
ete. From the stem pigad, “ wiping the feet, the shoes,” and the 
locative pag... an. 

piket: Birdlime, glue, paste. 

pintal(en): To soak. This is the last manipulation the twine 
has to be subjected to before it can be placed on the netting 
needle. After it has been taken off from the stinay or spindle, the 
thread is wound over a small wooden contrivance in the shape of 
the frame of a diminutive frame saw; it is wound on both sides 
in such a way as to complete the general appearance of the frame 
saw, the thread taking the place of both the string and the blade 
of the saw; then at both sides it is twisted and tightened, exactly 
like the string of the frame saw, by means of a piece of wood or 
bamboo inserted at the center; after that it is soaked in water 
until ready for use. 

p(in)iwis: Unsymmetrical, of irregular form or shape. Said of 
rice fields, ete. Piwis means “ wry, contorted, ete.” and is said of 
the mouth, the nose, etc. The infix in indicates resemblance. Cf. 
r(in)dangis. 

pogong(an): A small piece of network, about 4 inches square, 
used to facilitate netting at the onset. Afterwards it is taken off. 

raéb: A kind of large round casting net used to catch marine 
fish, for instance, bilis sardines. The raéb resembles the tabikol 
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in all its particulars, but it is much larger and requires the co- 
operation of several persons. . 

rama: A branch of a tree carefully arranged, a spadix of the 
coco palm, ete., weighted down in the water of a river with stones 
and occasionally also with thorny branches of bamboo, damortis 
(Pithecolobium dulce), ete. After a comparatively long interval 
of time, the fish, that has made the ramd its dwelling place, is 
caught with the hands (kammél). 

r(in)angis: Unsymmetrieal, of irregular form or shape. Said 
of pieces of cloth, ete. Cf. p(in)iwis. 

reppet(én): To bind, to tie (with a cord, etc.). 

(pa)risris: Taking hold of a June bug by its anterior hard 
wings, so that it flutters, in order to attract and catch other June 
bugs. 

r(in)ubingki: (A rope) of several strings or cords twisted or 
woven together, for instance a cable-laid rope. Cf. t(inJali. 

sabidong: Poison. 

(pa)sabing: A trap for fish consisting of a rectangular section 
of wickerwork (tdrik) fixed upright in the bed of a river, a brook, 
ete. The tdrik is coiled in such a way as to form a figure with a 
more or less heart-shaped horizontal section, whose comparatively 
narrow opening (facing downstream) is situated at the depression 
in the center. 

sddeng: A kind of rectangular net, very long and about 1% 
feet broad, used for catching marine fish, for instance, bilis sar- 
dines. The sddefg is left at sea and kept in a vertical position 
by means of a certain number of floats attached to one of its 
longer sides or edges, and a certain number of sinkers attached 
to the other. After a comparatively long interval of time, fisher- 
men ascend a raft and the sddefg is hauled in, the fish having 
been caught by the gills in the meshes of the net. 

sdgap: A large barifigriig net, whose material is either netting 
or thin cloth. Its use is the same as that of the bariigring. 

(pa)sdka: String. A string, a strip of rattan, etc., used to tie 
a fowl by one of its legs. From sdka, “ leg,” and the instru- 
mental prefix pa. 

sakadb(an): To mend, to repair. Namely: basketwork, for in- 
stance, baskets, hats, ete. 
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sakkib: A kind of open-worked basket, more or less bell- 
shaped, and placed over a mother hen, in order to keep her from 
roaming around, at the same time allowing the chicks to go in 
and out through the openings. 

saligaw: Croton tiglium.L., a small euphorbiaceous tree, the 
source of croton oil. Its fruit is used as a fish poison: it is first 
_ pounded in a mortar and then thrown into the water. Cf. an- 
nuyop. 

sallagodng: A kind of large bow net used to catch fresh-water 
lobsters, eels, etc. The sallagodiig is made of very coarse wicker- 
work (heavy bamboo) and is about one yard long with a diam- 
eter of about one foot at the mouth. Its funnel-shaped entrance 
has a single set of sharp points (serrég). Cf. barekbék. 

sallakudp: A kind of snare for herons. Four nooses are ar- 
ranged at the four corners of an imaginary square, their loose 
ends meeting at the place of the bait, in the center. 

s(in)allapid: (A rope) consisting of four strands. Cf. t(inJali. 

sallawid: A ring made of rope, wire, rattan, etc., and placed 
over both the doorpost or jamb and the gatepost or shutting post, 
in order to keep the gateway closed. 

saloksék: Any of the two (one at each side) strips of bamboo, 
buri palm, etc. (which depends on the material of which the 
basket is made) inserted at each of the four corners of the bottom 
of a basket, before proceeding with the weaving, in order to 
widen and shape the basket; after that the eight strips are 
woven in with the rest. The saloksék serves more or less the 
purpose of the by-stakes. 

salték: Mousetrap. Two curved iron bars connected with a 
spring. 

sambiri: Waved edging. For instance: of a piece of cloth cut 
that way, of crochet work, of edging as opposed to insertion in 
lace work, ete. 

s(in)dmir: Pinnae of coconut palm leaves woven into basket 
work and used for a temporary shade. 

(pa)saigad: A kind of automatic snare for birds. The pasaigd 
is placed on some branch of a tree and consists of a badér (noose 
and switch) and a baklifg catch. The switch is tied perpendicu- 
larly to some part of the branch, and the end with the noose is 
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curved down and kept in place by means of the baklitg. From 
sangd, “ branch,” and the instrumental prefix pa. 

sdrep: Cf. bébo. 

sarékang: A device used for plucking mangos, ete. The 
sarékang is a bamboo, at one of whose ends an internode has been 
cut into shreds, which in turn have been tied in such a way as to 
form a kind of wicker pouch, whose mouth is in line with the 
length of the bamboo, the whole outfit more or less resembling a 
scoop net. The fruit is pushed or pulled off by means of the 
sarékatg and falls into the pouch instead of on the ground. 

sayanggdéng: A kind of seine used at sea and very much re- 
sembling a daklis. 

sdyot: A kind of scoop net. The sd@yot is identical with the 
baringring in all its particulars, except that its material consists 
of thinly woven cloth instead of netting. 

(pa)sbang: A kind of snare for quails. The pasbdiig consists 
of a noose spread over a small lozenge-shaped frame; the free 
end of the rope is fixed somewhere near a path usually followed 
by the birds in question and the frame is placed upright and 
stuck loosely in the ground just inside the path. The quail passes 
along, sticks its head through the frame, and as the latter does 
not allow the passage of the whole body, the bird is soon kept 
back and caught in the noose. From the stem sebbdiig, “ path 
followed by wild animals,” and the instrumental prefix pa. 

(agpa)slad: To pull at (the finished part of a basket), pressing 
its bottom against the foot or knee, during the process of weay- 
ing, in order to make it wider and to bring its constituent parts 
closer together. 

sellém: A round shallow net with a frame of heavy bamboo all 
around the rim, used to catch small fish, more especially crabs, 
in still water. The sellém, which resembles a huge plate, is pro- 
vided with bait and left submerged horizontally in the water, a 
system of strings keeping it attached to a floating piece of coconut 
husk. The fisherman, on a raft, watches the latter, and when a 
crab finds its way into the net, the whole contrivance is hauled 
in by means of a bamboo pole inserted among the strings below 
the floating husk. 
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serrég: The sharp points at the funnel-shaped entrance of a 
bow net. 

sidy: A kind of automatic snare for jungle fowls. The sidy 
consists of a series of nooses set upright in a circle and fixed by 
means of a certain amount of pegs stuck in the ground. A tame 
cock (pangngati), used as a decoy, is placed in the center. When 
not used, the whole outfit (nooses and pegs) is kept in a shallow 
round basket especially made for the purpose. 

sigay: A kind of rectangular net used at sea or in slow streams. 
The sigay is kept in a vertical position by means of pieces of 
wood (sinkers) attached to one of its longer sides or edges, and a 
rope that passes all along the other edge and is tied at both ends 
to a section of floating bamboo. The fish is caught by the gills 
in the meshes of the net. Cf. (pa)lnéd and sddeng. 

sigpit: Border. The sigpit generally consists of a compara- 
tively broad strip of bamboo attached all around the rim of the 
basket, at the outside. Cf. lebléb and pdkad. 

siib: A trap for mudfish. A rectangular section of wickerwork 
(tarik) is fixed upright in a brook against some precipitous part 
of the bank. A passage is practised somewhere in the middle of 
the tdrik, at its lower part, by forcibly pushing aside the up- 
rights, and a baklig catch keeps it open, while bait is placed just 
in front of the opening, at the inside. A mudfish on entering 
touches the bakling and causes the trap to shut automatically. 
Cf. kalubkib. 

siko(dn): A device replacing the distaff and used in preparing 
twine for netting (tibbayén or terterén). The sikodn is the small 
wooden tablet, deeply notched at both ends, on which the twine 
is wound, and from which it is drawn before the spindle (stinay) 
is twirled around. From the stem siko, “ elbow,” and the locative 
suffix an, 

(pan)silaw: The light, usually shaded at one or more sides, 
used in catching frogs, mudfish, ete., by night. From the stem 
silaw, “ light,” and the instrumental prefix pang (the final vg of 
the prefix being combined with the initials of the stem into n). 

silo: Noose; snare (consisting of a noose). 

singgapong: A square net provided with a frame of heavy 
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bamboo and used to catch birds. The sifiiggdpotg is placed on 
the ground in a slanting position and kept in place by a stick to 
which is attached a long string. Some seeds, rice, millet, etc., 
having been strewn on the ground under the net, the owner takes 
hold of the string and lies in wait at some distance from the place 
of the net. When a bird comes to feed on the seeds, the stick is 
pulled away and the sitggdpong falls down and catches the bird. 

songab(an): Mouth (of scoop nets and similar). For instance: 
the mouth of the batok, of the sdgap, of the sdyot, ete. 

sudsid: Any of the pieces of wood, sticks, ete., plunged re- 
peatedly into the water of a river, a brook, ete., in order to drive 
the fish toward the net. This is done by a whole row of men. 

stiga: A pointed stake, a sharp piece of iron, ete., stuck in the 
ground, mostly in a slanting position, in order to wound men or 
animals who want to enter a field, a yard, ete., or to prevent 
them from doing so. The stga are generally placed at a short 
distance from one another in front of a fence, a hedge, ete., and 
serve as a supplementary protection, especially against pigs, 
dogs, ete. They usually project some 4 or 5 inches above the 
ground. 

simag: Joint. The place or part where two pieces of timber, 
two strips of rattan, bamboo, ete., are joined or united, whether 
their ends are placed in juxtaposition or not. 

stinay: Spindle and wharve or whorl. 

surdip: A short pointed strip used to help in the insertion of 
materials while weaving mats, winnows, ete. The surdip is gen- 
erally cut out of the leaf of the buri palm. 

tady: A kind of automatie snare for birds.. The tady consists 
of a section of light bamboo set upright and provided with a badr 
(noose and switch) and a bakling catch. The switch is tied per- 
pendicularly to the lower part of the section of bamboo and the 
end with the noose is curved until it approaches the upper part 
of the same section of bamboo where the bakling keeps it in 
place. 

tabiddw: A small coverless basket similar to the buligengén, 
but mostly square throughout. The tabiddw is made of woven 
bamboo, sheaths of the leaf of the betel palm, ete., and is used to 
keep bunches of cotton ready for spinning, betel nuts, ete. 
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tabikol: A round casting net used in rivers and at sea, and 
occasionally to catch birds. The whole circumference of the 
tabikol is provided with lead sinkers and the line (koratdw) by 
which the net is drawn is attached to the center. It is a common 
practice with the Iloko to replace one of the lead sinkers with a 
piece of horn, which is supposed to bring luck. 

tagab(dn): A kind of trap for fish, set in ponds, ete. The 
tagabdn consists of a rectangular section of wickerwork (tdrik) 
coiled into a cylinder, placed upright, and attached at the bottom 
to one or more boards. The edges of the tdrik do not meet but 
are kept apart a few inches, and so the fish enters into the 
tegabdn through a vertical slit, which is closed only at its lower 
part by means of woven bamboo. 

tagrang: A kind of kattokérg hat made of the limbs of the 
leaves of the andaw palm, like the inanadwan, but covered with a 
network of open-worked woven bamboo, which serves to 
strengthen and to ornament the whole. Cf. (pa)lokkot. 

tagu(an): Oar. Cf. gdud. 

(pa)takba: A kind of basket with a flat rectangular bottom 
(about 15x 8 inches) and used for storing provisions, rice, ete. 
The patakbd is about as deep as it is broad (usually about 15 
inches) and, as its sides are generally rather flaccid, its upper 
borders easily meet, in this way dispensing with the necessity of 
a cover. It is‘usually carried on the back like a knapsack. Cf. 
kalupi. From the stem takbd, “ embracing from behind,” and the 
instrumental prefix pa. 

takddng: A rectangular net fixed upright across a brook, a rill, 
ete. Each of the two ends of the takddig is attached to a stick 
or a section of bamboo, which in turn is stuck in the ground. 
Fish are caught by the gills and fins in the meshes of the net. 
Takddig also means “ stepping on dry ground after wading.” 

takday: A large net identical with the takddig, except that it 
is longer and broader. The same name is applied to a certain 
amount of short poles stuck in the ground near the seashore: fish- 
ing nets are spread upon them in order to get dry. 

takkab: Cf. sakkub. 

takkuap: A snare for herons. The takkudp consists of two 
small sticks of bamboo crossing one another at right angles and 
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kept in a curved position; a noose is spread over the sticks and 
a frog is tied in the center. When a heron pecks at the frog, the 
sticks give way and the bird is caught in the snare, except when 
the noose slips over its neck. 

takup(dn): To pateh, to mend by patching. 

t(injali: (A rope) consisting of two or more strands, for in- 
stance a plain-laid rope, ete. Cf. s(in)allapid. 

tallakib: A device made of basketwork and placed over a 
mother hen, in order to keep her from roaming around, at the 
same time allowing the chicks to go in and out through the open- 
ing. For instance: the takkdb or sakkib, ete. 

tallatigadw: A snare for birds. The tallaigdaw consists of a small 
ring of bamboo placed over a bird’s nest. A noose is spread over 
the ring, and when the bird enters its nest, the whole outfit goes 
down and the animal is caught in the noose. 

t(in)allé6: Twilled work in which each element of the weft 
passes alternately over and under three warp elements. From 
tallé, “ three.” If it passes over two warp elements, the work is 
called binakil; checker-work is called sinard. 

(sinagga)tlé: Consisting of three threads, strands, strings, ete.. 
twisted together. From talld, “ three.” Cf. (sinagdu)dud. 

tambaék: Dam; bank, embankment. A barrier to confine and 
keep back flowing water, for instance, when fishing with the hands 
(kammél); a ridge of earth raised above the level of the sur- 
rounding rice fields. 

tatggar: Cf. banudar. 

tanggar(en): To receive (in order to catch). For instance: to 
receive rain water into a receptacle, to catch fish by tilting a bag 
net (the banudr or taiggdr, the sdyot, ete.). 

tanggay: Cf. and banudr. 

Bird cage, cage. 

tardk(en): To take out of the nest (the young of a bird, chicks 
just come out of the egg). 

tarik: A rectangular piece of wickerwork (inakilis). The 
tdrik is used with several traps for fish (tagabdn, pasdbiiig, sib, 
ete.), and also to carry a dead person (not coffined) to the grave. 

tatsdy: A round casting net identical with the tabikol, but 
much larger, and used only to catch marine fish near the shore. 
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tdya: Cf. (pa)libtok. 
tay-tig: A device used to catch fish in still water. The tay-vg 
consists of a square piece of wickerwork provided with a string 
at each corner; the four strings, which meet above, are tied to a 
pole, and the whole contrivance is successively let down into the 
water and drawn up again. The same name is applied to a trap 
for mudfish: it consists of a round fence, with a round cover of 
woven bamboo, to which is attached perpendicularly a long strip 
of the same material which fits exactly in the opening at one side 
of the fence; the cover is kept up at the lower part of its down- 
ward projection by means of a badr switch and a bakling catch; 
when touched by the fish, the cover falls down and closes the 
opening. 

terter(én): To prepare twine by twisting together two or more 
strands. This is done either on the spinning wheel, with two or 
more strands of different colors, or by hand when preparing twine 
for netting. Cf. tibbayén. 

tibbay(én): To prepare twine for netting, by means of the 
sikodn and the stéinay (spindle and whorl). This is also called 
terterén. 

(agi)toké: To arrange the border of a casting net. This is 
done by tying, between every two sinkers, a short supplementary 
thread, at one end to the string to which the sinkers are attached, 
at the center, between the two sinkers, and at the other end to 
the part of the net immediately above, some five or more meshes 
higher up, according to the size of the net. 

(pan)okték: A small iron hook used to open bivalve mollusks. 
The panoktok consists of a slender flattened bar of iron from 
eight to twelve inches long, provided at one end with a short 
pointed cylindrical projection at right angles with the stem. 
From tokt6k, “ pecking,” and the instrumental prefix pang (ng 
of the prefix and ¢ of the stem combined into n). 

tudd: A very large net used to fish tpon at sea.. The threads 
of the tudd are woven on the loom, not netted. Many persons are 
needed to cast and draw the tudd. 

(pa)tilid: A trap for fish set lengthwise in rivers. The patulid 
consists of a very long rectangular platform or floor made of 
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bamboos and resting on poles stuck in the bed of the river. The 
poles are completely fenced in by means of a stone wall, and both 
sides of the patiélid are provided with a wall of bamboo that 
slightly projects above the water. The patilid differs from the 
kiléb in its form, which is strictly rectangular throughout, and 
in its position, as its floor is completely level and submerged, 
more water passing above than beneath. From tilid, “ turning 
over,” and the instrumental prefix pa. 

uddud; A contrivance consisting in a long rope from which are 
dangling fringelike pieces of wickerwork; it is used to frighten 
fish and drive them toward a kasdg trap set in the stream. 
While several men take hold of the uddud and drag it upstream, 
others are handling sudstd sticks with the same purpose. 

(mang)igut: To fish with the hands in pools left on tideland, 
which is done during ebb tide. From tgut, “ ebb tide,” and the 
prefix mang denoting an act or an agent. 

uli(én): To climb (a tree, ete.). 

updw: A small leather bag attached to the girdle and used to 
hold money and other valuables. 

upig: A small basket, about 8 inches square, used to carry pro- 
visions of cooked rice. The upig consists of two parts fitting into 
one another, the outer one, which serves as a cover, being about 
half as high as the inner one. 

(sinagpa) pat: Consisting of four threads, strands, strings, etc., 
twisted together. From uppat, “four.” Cf. (sinagdu)dud. 

(na)utimék: Close, of close texture. Said of cloth, close- 
worked basketwork, ete. Cf. yaggd. 

(i)wasdwas: To cast (a net), to whirl (for instance: a child, 
taking it by the hand; a stone attached to a string, ete.). This 
movement refers to the centrifugal impetus given to a certain 
object. (child, stone, net, ete.), while one of its components (for 
instance: the arm of the child) or something to which it is at- 
tached (for instance: the string to which the stone is attached, 
the line of the casting net, ete.) is kept hold of. 

yagga: Thin, not having the constituent parts compactly ar- 
ranged. Said of cloth, close-worked basketwork, ete. Cf. 
(na)utimeék. 
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SOME NOTES ON A BRIEF FIELD SURVEY OF THE HILL 
PEOPLE OF MT. IRIGA, CAMARINES SUR. PHILIPPINES 


Francis X. Lyncu, S.J. 
Ateneo de Naga 
Naga, Philippine Islands 


O begin with, the purpose of this brief survey was obviously 

not an exhaustive investigation of the area described. Its 
purpose was twofold: the collection of such objective information 
and specimens as would give a rough idea of the culture of the 
people on the slopes and in the foothills of Mt. Iriga; the reeord- 
ing of samples of their functional language and vocabulary which 
might help toward the beginning of a comparative study of the 
dialect of these hill people. 

Only eight days, June 13-22, 1947, were spent in the field, but 
the modest goals we had set for ourselves were accomplished 
quite satisfactorily. Our base of operations was the convento of 
Iriga, second largest town in the province of Camarines Sur, 
about midway down the southern Luzon peninsula. The town of 
Iriga lies in the shadow of Mt. Iriga, an extinct voleano almost 
4000 feet in height. Like all the mountains in this area (excepting 
Mt. Mayon, which is an active voleano) Mt. Iriga has jungle growth 
on its lower slopes, moderately thick forest almost to the top, 
and a crown of cogon grass set off by bushes and small trees. 
On the north and northeastern sides of the mountain, a range of 
low foothills spreads out toward Mt. Isarog, the 6500 foot giant 
which lies twenty kilometers away, and it was in those foothills 
that we did our work. As we worked into the interior, jeep soon 
yielded to horse, and horse, in turn, to shank’s mare. The ac- 
companying map may help to orient the reader. 

The area covered by interpreter, guides and the author was a 
rectangle approximately eight kilometers by nine kilometers and 
contained within the following boundaries: 123° 24’ E. Long. to 
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123° 29’ E. Long. and 13° 27’ 30” N. Lat. to 13° 32’ 0” N. Lat. 
In that area there are several “ recognized ” barrios of the town 
of Iriga, more “ unrecognized ” barrios and a score of sitios or 
“places.” The last mentioned are usually small areas in which 
three or four huts have been built fairly close together. 

Some authors speak of the Mt. Iriga group of “ Negritos.” In 
fact, that term has been applied to these people for many years 
by most writers and casual investigators. If by the term 
“ Negritos,” however, we mean to imply a group similar in 
homogeneity to the Zambales or Camarines Norte Negritos, then 
we are misusing the term; in that sense, the hill people of Mt. 
Iriga and vicinity cannot be called Negritos. The difficulty does 
not arise from the fact that in most of the barrios we find Biko- 
lanos and these hill people intermingling; the so-called Negritos 
themselves are a mixed lot, representing strains of such divergent 
types as the Papuan, short Mongol, Indonesian and Australoid. 
This became evident after two days in the field. Dr. H. Otley 
Beyer later showed me the classification of this group which he 
made in 1916: a semi-negroid hill people.' The origin of the 
elements of this people is still undetermined, though many men 
have made half-serious attempts at a solution of the problem. 
The most common refuge is the explanation that this group of 
hill people, once pure Negritos, have attained their present hetero- 
geneous state because of escaping criminals who fled to the hills 
and married into the tribes. The question of the origin of the 
Negritos themselves has never been fully answered—that is, the 
question of their proximate origin. Until the matter has been 
more fully investigated, it would seem more honest to admit our 
ignorance of their origin and, viewing their present complexity, 
call them semi-negroid hill people, or, to use their local name, 
Agta. 

All of the approximately 2500 people in the survey area speak 
Bikol or the local variation of Bikol spoken in Iriga, Buhi or 
Sagnay—towns on the boundaries of the area. Fortunately, our 


1H. Otley Beyer, Population of the Philippine Islands in 1916 (Manila: 
Philippine Education Co., 1917), pp. 20 and 61. 
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interpreter was José Reyes, a native of Iriga who had just been 
graduated with highest honors from the Ateneo de Naga high 
school. Since José speaks and understands English perfectly, and 
is equally at home in Bikol, he was the perfect middle man for 
our countless questions with all their shades of meaning and 
stress. He was especially good at preserving utter objectivity in 
questioning, as an example below will illustrate. Since we were 
greatly interested in recording examples of what we had heard 
was a peculiar dialect spoken by the hill people, it was José who 
put the prepared vocabulary and sentences into Bikol; our in- 
formants then gave us the Agtd equivalent. 

About this Agtd language, or dialect. It is not a single dialect 
spoken by all the hill people; rather, Agtd is a name locally used 
to indicate in a general manner the slightly different dialects used 
by various groups—all of which dialects differ noticeably from 
Bikol and the latter’s variations. Besides differences in vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure, the Agtd’s upward inflection at sen- 
tence endings and stress of almost all final syllables make it 
easily distinguishable from the Bikol dialects. Our investigations 
were not thorough enough to permit us to take sides or present 
conclusive evidence for the Schmidt-Speiser controversy over the 
existence of an exclusively Negrito language. Rev. Francisco 
Araneta, S.J., who prepared the set of thirty-eight sentences 
which we used in the field, and who studied at length the results 
we returned to him, made a conclusive report on the relation be- 
tween Agtd and Tagalog. His conclusion reads in part: 


The Agtd dialects follow Tagalog perfectly in the use of 
the cases. They also coincide in the use of the IN and AN. 
The prefix I- is beginning to disappear and seems already to 
have dropped out of common use in the past and the present 
tenses. MAG has displaced UM in general use. UM appears 
on rare occasions either as a relic or as a form never natu- 
ralized. The reflexive MAG is extremely rare if used at all.* 


Father Araneta goes on to say that these variations follow a pat- 
tern common to all Malay languages and dialects in the Philip- 


2Franciseco Araneta, 8.J., Agté and Tagalog: A Comparative Study 
(Woodstock, Maryland: unpublished manuscript, 1947), p. 15. 
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pines, but I am chiefly concerned here with the fact of the 
similarities between Agtd and Tagalog. In the event that further 
study reveals that these Tagalog influences cannot be explained 
by similar structures in the Bikol dialects which surround the 
area in which Agtd is spoken, we might have a clear indication of 
the proximate origin of the semi-negroid hill people of Mt. Iriga 
—that is, the Tagalog provinces to the north, such as northern 
Camarines Norte. However, to offset that indication we have the 
short Papuan style bow of the Mt. Iriga group, a bow which is 
noticeably smaller than the bow commonly used in Camarines 
Norte, according to the information I have received. 

The Mt. Iriga people, like their pure Negrito cousins, lead 
relatively nomadic lives: nomadic because they change their 
abodes as often as 10-15 times a year; relatively nomadic be- 
cause they ordinarily stay in the vicinity of Mt. Triga or Mt. 
Isarog. When asked why he changed his home so often, one man 
answered the Bikol equivalent of, “Where the food is, there is 
my home.” However, since most of these men are employed as 
strippers of abaca plants which are cultivated throughout this 
hemp-producing region, the very nature of their occupation is an 
added reason for their continual wandering. When a hut is in a 
state of disrepair, the occupants begin a new one, sometimes only 
a few meters from the first, salvaging what they can from their 
old dwelling and adding such new materials as are necessary. 

When we quoted, just a few lines above, the reply to our ques- 
tion regarding the wandering habits of these hill people, an in- 
dication was given as to one type of culture found among them 
—the food-gathering stage. More than once I was served mush- 
rooms which grew wild near my host’s hut. Besides, there is a 
variety of local fruits to be found growing freely throughout the 
foothills of Mt. Triga, and the hill people know how to make good 
use of them. While this foodgathering is largely the concern of 
the women and children, the men do the hunting, whether with 
bow and arrow, fish harpoon gun (swmbiling) or the many trap- 
ping devices which are used to snare wild pigs and deer. One of 
the interesting customs connected with hunting by the “ sur- 
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round” method is this: every person who takes part in the 
bush-beating process or the actual slaying of the beast receives 
his share. Thus every man, woman and child receives his piece 
of the slain pig or deer; moreover, a woman with child receives 
two shares, while the man who delivered the fatal blow is given 
a choice cut, with an extra share for his hunting dog, if he used 
one. The bounty of these people seems to go beyond all bounds 
when we discover that any person, friend or stranger, who comes 
upon the hunting party during the dividing of spoils must likewise 
take his part. 

José Reyes told me that by chance one day he saw a wild pig 
crash across the trail on which he was walking. The Agtd hunt- 
ers followed on the run, and José showed them where their prey 
had hidden. The pig was dispatched in short order. What fol- 
lowed is the common custom among this people. The four limbs 
of the beast. were severed from the body. Next the liver was re- 
moved and roasted; the four limbs were crossed over the body, 
the liver laid on top and the entire carcass “ offered” to the 
spirits who preside over that particular tract of land on which the 
animal was caught. The prayers which were said did not follow 
any set formula, but the gist was this: “ We thank you for letting 
us have this pig from your land; we offer it now to you and ask 
you to partake of it, so that you will not be angry with us nor 
deny us in the future.” When José joked with them and told 
them that the spirits apparently did not like their offering, since 
nothing had disappeared since their prayer, the hunters laughed 
good-naturedly and forced a share of the pig on José. No part 
of the meat was left on the spot; all parts of the pig, once of- 
fered, could be taken with a clear conscience. During our field 
work, the same custom was repeated by many of our informants. 

Besides hunting, the Mt. Iriga people plant upland rice, corn 
and camotes (sweet potatoes). Only one man in that area uses 
a plow for his planting, and he is the one Agtd who owns a 
carabao. All the rest use the latakan for planting their rice—a 
planting stick which is described in a footnote to the Specimen 
Record of this survey. 

The use of the bamboo fire saw is known, but rarely put into 
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practice. Like all relatively primitive people, the Agfd are more 
interested in preserving fire already kindled than in the making 
of new fire.* José Reyes recalls that the people living in the 
vicinity of his Mt. Iriga hacienda kept a huge trunk of apnik 
(Parashorea Malaanonan Merrill) burning for approximately 
one month, as the ready fire supply for all. During our days in 
the field, the sight of near neighbors asking embers from each 
other was a commonplace. 

I should like to add here just two more items of information, 
the first concerning a religious belief and the second concerning 
the arrow poisons used by these people. 

The hill people of Mt. Iriga universally believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul. The conversation which I reproduce here was 
heard, with slight variations, wherever José and I traveled during 
our work. This conversation will, perhaps, let the reader know 
how we tried to avoid the suggesting of answers. 

José: When a man dies, is he completely dead? 

Inform.: Of course, if he is dead, he is all dead. 

José: No part of him stays alive? 

Inf.: Of course not. 

José: Very good. Now, can the dead help the living? 

Inf. (After a pause): Ah, certainly! His kalag can help the 
living. 

José: His kalag? What is this thing, his kalag? 

Inf.: That is his spirit. 

José: Do all men have kalag? 

Inf.: Of course. Otherwise they would not be living. 

José: And when does the kalag die? 

Inf.: Never! 

If these people believe in the immortality of the soul, they 
certainly had no hesitation about separating a Japanese soldier 
and his kalag during the recent war. They, along with other 
Negrito and negroid groups in the Philippines, were the scourge 

*This general fact has recently been neatly expressed: ‘*. .. die 
Natiirvélker alle vorziehen, das Feuer zu unterhalten, statt es immer wieder 
neu anzuziinden.’’ Kaj Birket-Smith, Geschtehte der Kultur (Ziirich: Orell 
Fiissli Verlag, 1946), p. 80. 
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of Japanese patrols. The Japanese never ridded themselves of 
the deadly fear they had of the “ silent death ” which these people 
delivered. Given here are several formulas for poisons which 
were used against the invaders in the frequent skirmishes of rifles 
vs. poisoned arrows. The same poisons are used now in hunting 
and fishing. 


1. Cateh and kill a rimoranun snake.’ Measure off about a 
hand’s breadth from the head, cut off that portion of the 
snake (head and first section of body) and put it in a 
; bamboo tube. Let the flesh rot for several days. The poison 
is ready when a thick black syrup can be poured from the 
tube. This is the poison. Smear it on the bamboo arrow 
tips and cover the tips with a piece of banana leaf until 
ready for action. 
2. Pound and squeeze (a) bark of the ditd (poison) tree,’ (b) 


-. Since we neglected to obtain a specimen of the laorin bush, we were unable 
to have it identified. The name is unfamiliar to the Naga office of the 
Bureau. 


roots of the laorin bush. Mix the resulting fluids and heat 
over a slow fire until a smooth, sticky paste is formed. 
This poison is applied as was No. 1. 
3. Pound and squeeze (a) bark of bongliu tree, (b) roots of 
i, the laorin bush, (c) roots of the tuba bush, (d) roots of 
: the bahdi tree. Mix the resulting fluids and heat over a 
slow fire until a smooth, sticky paste is formed. Apply as 
indicated in No. 1. 


These were the formulas given to us by various informants. 
Since we did not see the people use the poisons, we have no idea 


4 Taylor uses the spelling romuranon. It is a name applied to various 
species of Trimeresurus, a poisonous snake. See Edward H. Taylor, The 
Snakes of the Philippine Islands (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1922), p. 37. 

5 The Naga office of the Bureau of Forestry supplied the scientific names 
given here: 
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of the efficacy of any of them. The general antidotes for all such 
poisons are, according to the hunters, lemon juice or the juice 
which comes from a squeezed snail. 

In the course of the composition of these notes on our short 
survey, I have tried to adhere as closely as possible to an objec- 
tive presentation of the more important observations we made 
while with the hill people of Mt. Iriga. Many other items of in- 
formation, because of their relative unimportance or relative 
obscurity, have not been included in this brief report. It is hoped 
that this paper will make somewhat clear to the reader a fact 
which is abundantly clear to Dr. H. Otley Beyer and his associ- 
ates in a current Negrito Symposium at the Institute of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology in Manila; namely, that the question of the 
several origins and interrelations of Negrito and negroid groups in 
the Philippines is extremely interesting and far from satisfactorily 
answered. 
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A PLAINS INDIAN SHIELD AND ITS INTERPRETATION 


FRANK G. SPECK 


University of Pennsylvania 
B. Hassrick 


Woodstown, New Jersey 


HE interpretation of native symbolism continues to be a 
"cos of speculation subject often to conflicting points of 
view, and for this reason the following description of a Plains 
Indian shield accompanied by a native interpretation presents 
grist for the mill. 

The circular skin-covered shield (fig. 1) described was ob- 
tained from a dealer in Oklahoma and bears a tag reading: 
“Deer hide Ceremonial Shield Made and Used by Black Horse, 
Sioux Indian.” Its construction and form suggest it to be of 
northern Plains manufacture of a period no earlier than the last 
quarter of the 19th century. Its decoration is consistent with 
work of the Western Sioux or Teton.’ 

The shield, measuring 20% inches in diameter, is made of deer- 
hide stretched taut on a metal hoop and held secure by a draw- 
string of rawhide. It is equipped with a shoulder or neck strap 
attached to the rear. On the face of the shield are painted sym- 
bolie decorations in red, blue, white, black and orange. The cen- 
ter figure is that of a man wearing a feather bonnet and holding 
a feathered lance or banner in his hand. Directly above the fig- 
ure is painted a white circle in the center of which is the repre- 
sentation of an animal. Rising from the tip of the circle are two 
pairs of red and blue lines separated by a red flame-like device. 
To either side of the human figure is a vertical line of blue 
bordered by a line of red dots. Beyond these, to the left, rise 
four lines: red, black, white and orange from right to left; to the 


1 Ewers, J. C. Plains Indian Painting, Stanford University Press, 1939. 
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right rise three lines: red, white and orange from left to right. 
Above the central figures is a horizontal line of orange, and fram- 
ing it and the two vertical orange lines is a background of white. 
This frame or background of white rests upon a red horizontal 
line running across the lower quarter of the shield. The entire 
perimeter of the shield is embellished with red semicircles, each 


3 


Fig. 1. 


semicircle being bordered by two concentric lines of red and blue. 
Within the area comprising the lower quarter, as determined by 
the red horizontal line, the semicircles are bordered, in addition 
to the lines, by a row of white dots between them and the lines. 
Four white feathers, their bases wrapped in green flannel, orig- 
inally hung from the face of the shield; one feather is now miss- 
ing. 
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The following interpretation was made in 1939 by Victor 
Williams or ‘ Cloud Man,” a Santee Sioux chief who at the time 
was between 65 and 70 years old. He identified it as a Teton 
Peace or Treaty shield and explained this to be synonymous with 
a Warrior shield. According to the informant, the entire shield 
symbolizes a treaty with commissioners, while the owner, repre- 
sented by the central figure, claims to be a chief. The feathered 
staff, for which the owner has had “ to pay horses for the privi- 
lege of carrying,” indicates this claim. Above the owner appears 
his protective spirit, ahadécka ta (his lizard), and above the 
lizard is the “ fire of his spirit.” Commenting upon the lizard, 
the informant considered it “ low in the rank of animal helpers.” 
The white cirele around the lizard was explained to mean either 
that the owner “might yet be deceived as were the Sioux on 
previous occasions, or that the white man has now bound the 
Sioux.” The white background suggests the owner’s “ spiritual 
feeling of light.” 

The owner is shown “ standing on his tribe,” that is, “ over the 
people the white men have stamped down.” The white men are 
represented by the white dots directly above the semicircles in 
the lower quarter. The semicireles around the shield symbolize 
the tribal subdivisions. The blue line surrounding the semicircles 
indicates that the owner “ wants ‘to command all his own people 
under him,” while the square center area means “he wants his 
people to live alone and (he) to command them.” The red dots 
along the blue line within the center square symbolize either 
scalps or people, while the lines themselves indicate “ his favorite 
sub-chiefs.” 

That the shield represents a treaty is further explained by the 
four feathers, symbols of scalps, which are in reality here repre- 
sentations of “ Treaty Commissioners,” the color white signifying 
either peace with the white men or treaty rights. The green 
flannel feather wrappings mean the owner “is alone and done 
with war.” The straight white lines rising vertically from the 
extended base line of the center square show that the treaty 
“must be true and straight by the whites and the Sioux will do 
the same thing. If the lines were broken, it would mean possible 
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war.” The red, black and orange lines were not interpreted. 

The interpretation thus presented is significant for several rea- 
sons, among them is that the informant attaches a somewhat 
unique concept to the shield’s use. There is no suggestion that 
the shield contained any protective quality, nor that it was made 
for war, despite the statement that it is the same as a “ warrior’s 
shield.” Unlike most interpretations of Teton shield painting 
wherein the symbols as devices for personal protection were often 
considered more efficacious than the shield itself, and wherein 
the symbols were subject to interpretation by the maker and 
owner alone,’ this informant’s ready willingness to explain mean- 
ing presupposes either that he denied or withheld any knowledge 
of a covert meaning, or more probably that he considered the 
shield a kind of badge of office, the decorations being an account 
similar to the war records portrayed on Teton robes and tipi- 
linings. An interpretation obtained by J. O. Dorsey * implies a 
similar use for a Teton shield, and it is entirely possible that 
with the termination of the Sioux wars, shields quickly assumed 
the role of a fashionable accoutrement for personal publicity at 
dances after the original need for them as a protection had 
passed. 

In addition to the personal record or badge aspect of the in- 
terpretation, it should be noted that the informant’s analysis of 
the decorations, with three exceptions, was unequivocal. He first 
treated the shield as an entity and then provided supporting evi- 
dence based upon his understanding of native symbolism. The 
extent to which his interpretation of color and form agrees with 
previously published material depends partly upon his basic as- 

2See: Fernberger and Speck, Two Sioux Shields and Their Psychological 


Interpretation, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 33, No. 2, 
1938. 

Hall, H. U., Some Shields of the Plains and Southwest, The Museum 
Journal, Vol. XVIT, No. 1, 1926. 

Wissler, C., Some Protective Designs of the Dakota, American Museum of 
Natural History, Anthropological Papers, Vol. I, Pt. 2, 1907. 

3 J. O. Dorsey, Teton Folklore, American Anthropologist, 1889, O. 2: 
147. 
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sumption that the shield represents a treaty, and partly upon his 
attempt, as a Santee, to explain a piece of Teton work. 

The secular aspect of the shield possibly diminishes the sig- 
nificance of color, though “ white” as symbolizing the owner’s 
“ spiritual feeling of light” and to a lesser degree the four white 
feathers signifying peace and the straight white line meaning 
“ straight and true ” are rather in accord with a feeling of sacred- 
ness and consecration generally attributed to the color.* With- 
out further elaboration by the informant, his mention of blue and 
green can only be considered as adjectival description of the art 
forms. On the colors red and orange, the informant made no 
comment. 

Regarding the interpretation of forms, the meaning of chieftain- 
ship as applied to the feather banner varies from the pipe and 
pipebag which usually symbolize the office.° Nonetheless, while 
the feathered banner was generally bestowed upon an individual 
by his akicita or police society with the obligation to exhibit ex- 
treme bravery in battle, members of the “ Big Bellies,” a chiefs’ 
society, did carry shields and lances as part of the regalia.° Thus, 
while the person so honored might be considered “ owner of the 
flag,” the connotation of chieftainship may also have been im- 
plied. Depiction of an animal guardian on shields was frequent 
for it was through them that personal protection was received. 
In this case, however, it is interesting to note that both the ani- 
mal and spirit appear above the human figure, a pictorial tech- 
nique, except for a connecting line between head and object, used 
generally in Teton winter counts, war records and tribal rosters 
to signify the name of the individual.’ The interpretation of the 
animal as a lizard, the feathers as signs of peace, the semicircles 

4J. O. Dorsey, A Study of Siouan Cults, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
11th Annual Report, 1894, p. 578 seq. 

5Mallery, G. Pictographs of the North American Indians, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 4th Annual Report, 1882, p. 174. 

6 Wissler, C., Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the Oglala Division 
of the Teton-Dakota, American Museum of Natural History, Anthropological 
Papers, Vol. XI, Pt. 1, 1912, p. 37. 

7 Mallery, op. cit., p. 169 seq. 
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as tipis, the dots as scalps or men must be taken at face value for 
want of sufficient information. 

In summary, the shield described here is different from most 
other specimens for which interpretations exist in that its use 
was entirely that of a display placard. The uniqueness of inter- 
pretation is in part accounted for by its late manufacture at 2 
time when its use was transferred from a utilitarian to a decora- 
tive one, and by the handicap under which the informant was 
placed in giving a blind analysis. Despite the generally accepted 
belief that “no tribal system of symbolism for abstract forms ” 
existed,* and that the interpretation of artistic devices was so 
individualistic a matter that even events in winter counts were 
memorized and the pictures were primarily mental reminders, 
the informant showed no hesitancy about interpreting the art 
forms recorded upon this shield. 


s Ewers, J. C., Teton Dakota, U. 8. Dept. of Interior, National Park 
Service, Berkeley, California, 1938. p. 63. 
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SOME RECENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


JoHN M. Cooper 


HE publications here listed and briefly commented on are a 
selection from the large anthropological output of the last 
couple of years. They have been selected in view of the needs and 
interests of colleges giving some undergraduate work in anthro- 
pology and of readers interested but not professionally engaged 
in the field. Those desiring fuller technical bibliographies may 
consult. current numbers of The American Anthropologist. 
Three important recent introductions to anthropology are: 
Kroeber, Anthropology (Harcourt, Brace), N. Y., pp. xii, 856, xxxix, 
42 fig., $7.50; Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (Alfred 
A. Knopf), N. Y., 1948, pp. xviii, 678, xxxvii, 66 fig., 18 pl., $6.75; 
John Gillin, The Ways of Men (D. Appleton-Century), N. Y., 1948, 
pp. xv, 649, $4.50. All three give adequate but varying coverage 
of the general field—physical anthropology, archeology, lan- 
guage, cultural anthropology. Gillin covers the field largely under 
social rubrics. Kroeber’s work, while built around his older text 
of the same title (1923, 1933), is very much more than a revision 
thereof, It is twice as long as the earlier one and about two-thirds 
of the content is new. Herskovits is a fresh approach employing 
a great deal of his own field work. Colleges and departments 
offering or about to offer courses in anthropology should by all 
means look into all three of these texts as possibilities. Jacobs 
and Stern, Outline of Anthropology (College Outline Series, 
Barnes and Noble), N. Y., 1947, pp. 332, is, as the title states, a 
very short outline, not intended as a textbook. Useful selected 
bibliographies are appended to each section. 
Teachers who like to use a source book in connection with their 
course will be interested in Carleton $. Coon, A Reader in Gen- 
eral Anthropology (Henry Holt), N. Y., 1948, pp. x, 624, $3.75. 
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The extracts in it are what the editor calls eye-witness accounts, 
that is, firsthand accounts of the various peoples and cultures 
illustrated. 

R. Ruggles Gates, Human Ancestry from a Genetical Point of 
View (Harvard U. Press), Cambridge, Mass., 1948, pp. 422, 
$7.50, is a geneticist’s interpretation of human races and racial 
developments. He gives attention to blood grouping. The section 
on African fossil races brings the record up to date in this lux- 
uriantly developing field. 

Edgar H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Linguistic Science 
(Yale U. Press), New Haven, 1947, pp. 173, $3.00, is a very 
readable brief introduction to modern linguistics that will no 
doubt take its place alongside of the comparable introductions 
of Sapir and Bloomfield. 

Paul 8. Martin, George I. Quimby, Donald Collier, Indians 
before Columbus (U. of Chicago Press), Chi., 1947, pp. xxiii, 
582, 122 fig., $6.00, summarizes and synthesizes our knowledge 
of North American archeology to date. 

William Howells, The Heathens (Doubleday), N. Y., 1948, pp. 
306, $3.75, reviews the field of magico-religious culture, with 
special attention to the functions served by religion in human 
lives. 

Stith Thompson, The Folktale (Dryden Press), N. Y., 1946, pp. 
x, 510, is a scholarly introduction to the field, with emphasis on 
historical reconstruction and the methodology thereof. 

Those interested in economic culture, particularly in the eco- 
nomics of land tenure, cannot afford to neglect C. K. Meek, Land 
Law and Custom in the Colonies (Oxford U. Press), N. Y., 1946, 
pp. xxvi, 337. 

American archeology and ethnology have been enriched by a 
great number of recent publications, Only a brief selection there- 
from is made in this short review. We would like to make special 
mention of the following ones as valuable for those giving or 
taking college courses in anthropology, and first for North Amer- 
ica: Dorothea Leighton and Clyde Kluckhohn, Children of the 
People (Harvard U. Press), Cambridge, Mass., 1947, pp. xi, 277, 
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17 pl.. 5 fig., 3 maps, 20 tables, $4.50, and two recent publications 
by Father Berard Haile, Prayer Stick Cutting in a Five Night 
Navaho Ceremonial of the Male Branch of Shootingway (U. of 
Chieago Press), Chicago, 1947, pp. 229, 7 pL., 4 fig., with appendix, 
pp. 14, 8 pl, and Navaho Sacrificial Figurines (U. of Chicago 
Press), Chicago, 1947, pp. 100, 29 fig., all three throwing much 
new light on Navaho life; Paul Radin, The Road of Life and 
Death (Bollingen Series V, Pantheon Books), N. Y., 1945, pp. 
xiv, 345, a ritual drama of the Winnebago; Frederick Johnson, 
ed., Man in Northeastern North America (Papers of the Robert 
S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, V. 3), Andover, Mass., 
1946, pp. 347, $2.00, a symposium dedicated to Dr. Frank Speck 
and covering practically every aspect of aboriginal life of the 
area noted in the title; Julius Lips, Naskapi Law (Transactions, 
Amer. Philosophical Society, n. s., V. 37, pt. 4), Philadelphia, 
1947, pp. 379-492, a very fine treatment. 

For South America we now have the third and fourth volumes 
of the Handbook of South American Indians summarizing our 
knowledge to date of the tropical forest tribes and the cireum- 
Caribbean tribes respectively. The volumes of this invaluable 
Handbook are indispensable for South American anthropology. 
(Cf. Primitive Man, 1946, V. 19, p. 97.) 

Those interested in modern acculturational conditions among 
the Indians of Mexico, Middle America and South America 
should consult the series of publications issued by the Institute 
of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, particularly No. 
2, Ralph Beals, Cheran: A Sierra Tarascan Village, 1946, pp. x, 
225. 8 pl., 19 fig., 5 maps; No. 3, John Gillin, Moche, A Peruvian 
Coastal Community, 1947, pp. vii, 166, 26 pl., 8 fig., 1 map, $1.00; 
No. 6, George M. Foster, Empire’s Children, The People of 
Tzintzuntzan, 1948, pp. v, 297, 16 pl., 36 fig., 2 maps. Mention 
should also be made in this connection of D. B. Stout, San Blas 
Cuna Acculturation: An Introduction (Viking Fund Publ, in 
Anthropology No. 9), N. Y., 1947, pp. 124, 16 pl., $2.50 and 
Weston LaBarre, The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca 
Plateau, Bolivia (Amer, Anthropological Assn. Memoir No, 48), 
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1948, pp. 250, 13 pl., $3.50. Extremely valuable as a reference 
work is Georg Friederici, Americanistisches W6rterbuch (Cram, 
De Gruyter and Co.), Hamburg, 1947, pp. 722, a very great 
elaboration of his earlier Hilfswérterbuch of 1926,—an almost 
indispensable aid in running down Indian, terms current in 
anthropological literature. 

Among many excellent Old World studies that may be given 
special mention are: Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society 
(Yale U. Press), New Haven, 1946, pp. xvii, 395, 16 text tables, 
19 appendix tables; Hsien Chin Hu, The Common Descent Group 
in China and Its Functions (Viking Fund Publ. in Anthropology 
No. 10), N. Y., 1948, pp. 204, 4 fig., $2.50; Paul Schebesta, 
Menschen ohne Geschichte (Missionsdruckerei St. Gabriel) Méd- 
ling, Austria, 1947, pp. 231; Hilda Kuper, An African Aristocracy 
(Oxford U. Press), 1947, pp. 251, 16 pl., 1 map. 

Readers who may not be familiar with the Annali Lateranensi, 
published under the editorship of Father Michel Schulien, $.V.D., 
would do well to consult this very fine annual ef which eleven 
volumes have been published to date. The eleven volumes are 
devoted to anthropological papers by various writers on cultural 
anthropology, embracing the inhabited world. 
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AIMS: 
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